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Scene.  — Breakfast  Parlor  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Breezely,  Tall  gktssi 

doors  at  hack^  l.  c.  and  R.  c.,  open  on  a garden  — doors  R.  and  L.  — • 
fireplace^  l.  — table  with  breakfast  equipage^  r.  — table  with  books^ 

L.  — piano^  L.  u.  e.  — chairs^  ottomans^  ^c. 

Miss  Mannerly  discovered^  seated  l.,  reading. 

Miss  M.  It’s  of  very  little  use  my  attempting  to  read,  — I am 
doing  the  poor  author  a sad  injustice,  — the  apprehension  of  how 
this  day  may  end,  throws  a cloud  over  his  brightest  thoughts.  It 
is  utterly  ridiculous  of  Percy  to  have  taken  such  a freak  into  his 
head,  and  entirely  unpardonable  to  have  made  me  take  a part  in  it. 
My  duty,  how^ever,  is  clear  — I must  be  “correspondent  to  com- 
mand,” and  comfort  myself  wdth  the  hope  that  no  more  consequences 
may  ensue  than  the  bewilderment  of  poor  Mr.  Breezely,  and  ‘ the 
satisfaction  to  Percy  of  having  retaliated  upon  a friend’s  deceit,  — 
for  which  deceit,  however,  I,  for  one,  thank  Mr.  Breezely,  with  all 
my  heart.  Ahem  I he  is  here  ! 

Enter  Barnacle  Breezely,  r.  d. 

Good  morning,  sir. 

Barn,  (r.)  Good  morning.  Miss  Mannerly  — very  glad  to  find 
you  up  so  early  this  fresh  morning  — Mrs.  B.’s  very  likely  to  be  half 
an  hour  yet,  which  happens  very  fortunately,  for  I want  to  have  a 
little  confidential  conversation. 

Miss  M.  (r.  c.)  With  me,  sir  ? — (^Aside.")  What  can  be  coming 
now  ? 

Bar?i.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Mannerly,  I am  tolerably  happy  ! 

Miss  M.  Indeed  ! I think  you  have  reason  to  be  more  than  tol^ 
erably  happy  — a pretty  wife  who  loves  you  dearly  — a handsome 
establishment,  position,  health,  independence 

Barn.  Stop  at  the  word  independence^  please.  Miss  Mannerly  — 
put  ^fidl  stop  there.  I have  a pretty  wife,  and  I take  it  for  granted 
she  loves  me ; I have  a decent  establishment,  and  I should  be  inde- 
pendent — but 

Miss  Ml  But  what  ? 

Bairn.  My  dear  Miss  Mannerly  — did  you  — did  you  — did  you 
ever  in  your  life  — (motions  her  to  sit  — they  do  so  — Barnacle,  r., 
Miss  Mannerly,  r.  c.) — ahem  ! commit  an  indiscretion  f 
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Miss  M,  Sir,  I don't  understand  you. 

Bam,  “Well,  perhaps  it  wasn’t  the  best  way  of  putting  it  to  you, 

I was  once  guilty  myself  of  a slight  indiscretion,  which  infringes 
frightfully  upon  my  independence.  I shall  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  get  you  to  favor  me  with  your  opinion  as  to 
my  position.  You  see,  I had  a friend  — a certain  Mr.  Gauntlett — 

Miss  M.  (^Aside,')  Now  for  the  confession  ! 

Barn,  When  I sdiV  frierid^  perhaps  I had  better  amend  the  word, 
and  say  acquaintance. 

Miss  M.  With  reason  ? 

Barn.  O,  no  ! Percy  was  a very  good  fellow,  only,  you  see,  the  v 
"word.  fric7id  is  a dangerous  word  to  apply,  for  fear  of  ^msapplying  it ; 
therefore,  to  guard  against  contingencies,  let  us  say  acquaintance. 

Miss  M.  As  you  will,  sir. 

Barn.  Thank  you.  Well,  we  were  companions — according  to 
the  usual  charter  of  town  companionship  — we  rode  our  night 
forrays  together  — we  hunted  in  couples  — ran  down  our  game  to- 
gether, and 

Miss  M.  Is  not  this  somewhat  immaterial,  sir  ? - — (Aside.')  1 shall 
have  a history  of  Percy’s  bachelor  days  presently. 

Bay'n.  Well,  my  dear  madam,  perhaps  it  is.  Let  us  pass  over 
our  joint  indiscretions,  and  pass  to  my  particular  one.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  Percy,  by  some  means,  got  tired  all  at  once  of  a 
single  life,  and  had  heard  of  a certain  Laura  Carr  as  something  little 
short  of  an  angel.  Well,  he  had  an  urgent  call  in  another  direction, 
and  fearing  to  lose  the  lady  by  delaj",  commissioned  me,  his  trusty 
companion,  to  get  an  introduction  to  her,  and  write  him  word  if 
reports  were  correct  or  no.  If  I recommended  the  lady,  he  was  in- 
stantly to  commence  the  campaign  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  I found  the 
report  unfounded,  he  was  to  lead  his  forces  in  another  direction. 

Miss  M.  A very  friendly  office  to  ask  — and  to  receive.  ^ 

Barn.  Yes  ; I easily  got  an  introduction  to  Miss  Carr,  and  found 
' — not  an  angel,  certainly,  but  something  far  better  adapted  to  this 
working  world  — a fine,  sensible,  charming  woman ; but,  my  dear 
Miss  Mannerly,  I saw,  at  a glance  that  she  was  not  fit  for  Percy. 

Miss  M.  Indeed,  sir  i and  why  ? 

Barn.  Well,  there  was  in  the  first  place,  something  about  her 
nose  that  would  have  been  highly  objectionable  to  him,  ^ 

Miss  M.  Gracious  ! her  nose  ? 

Barn.  Yes;  Gauntlett’s  idea  upon  ladies’  noses  w*as  peculiar  — 
he  was  particular  about  the  expression  — he  held  to  it,  that  the  eyes 
and  mouth  were  capable  of  receiving  any  expression  the  owner 
chose  to  throw  into  them  ; and  therefore  it  depended  upon  the  owner 
to  make  them  agreeable  or  otherwise  ; whereas,  the  nose  being  inca- 
pable of  receiving  expression  — r-  being  inert  and  motionless,  must  be 
made  expressive  by  nature,  or  it  was  good  for  nothing.  Now,  I 
can  affirm  that  Miss  Carr’s  nose  had  not  the  least  expression  in  the. 
world. 

Miss  M,  Was  it  a pug,  or 

Barn.  No,  by  no  nieans  — the  nose  was  a very  good  nose;  but 
it  was  not  such  a nose  as  I should  have  felt  myself  warranted  in 
offering  to  Gauntlett. 
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Miss  M,  It  is- well  his  taste  was  so  minutely  known  to  you. 

Barn,  Exactly ! then,  again,  the  lady  had  a small  property, 
which  was  Gauntlets s abhorrence. 

Miss  M.  Property  his  abhorrence  I 

Ba7'n,  Not  in  the  abstract — simply  as  appertaining  to  the  lady 
he  proposed  to  marry.  I do  most  solemnly  believe  that  if  Venus 
herself  had  any  interest  in  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents,  he  would 
have  turned  his  back  upon  her. 

Miss  M,  (Aside.)  Dear  Percy  ! he  is  the  soul  of  generosity ! 

— (Aloud.)  Pray,  sir,  was  there  any  further  objection  to  the  lady  ? 

Barn.  Well,  there  was.  (Pauses.)  Perhaps  I may  premise  this 

by  assuring  you  that  I am  the  most  modest  and  diffident  man  going. 

Miss  M.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  sir. 

Barn.  And  the  very  last  to  fancy  myself  the  object  of  any  solici- 
tude or  affection  ; but  the  behavior  of  that  young  person  Avas  so 
demonstrative,  that  I felt  if — waiving  her  nose  and  her  property 

— I were  to  hand  her  over  to  Gauntlett,  I should  be  the  most  cold- 
blooded fiend  in  existencj. 

Miss  M.  I perceive,  sir. 

Ba)'n.  Madam,  as  the  Americans  say,  “I  was  up  a tree”!  I 
found  myself  compelled  either  to  break  a young  lady’s  heart,  to  in- 
sult my  friend  with  an  objectionable  offer  — or,  in  fact  — to  — com- 
mit an  indiscretion. 

Miss  M.  And  yo'»u  decided 

Barn.  To  take  all  the  consequences  on  myself,  and  commit  an 
indiscretion  — : so  I wrote  to  Gauntlett,  enclosing  a fancy  sketch  of 
the  lady  in  question,  telling  him  that  though  her  hair  might  be  very 
attractive  to  some  folks,  it  was  not  to  my  taste,  as  I disliked  red  hair 

— that  her  eyes  w^ere  extremely  good,  but  could  hardly  be  called  a 
pair,  and  that  her  complexion  would  be  charming  to  those  who  did 
not  object  to  freckles,  and  so  on. 

Miss  M.  But  was  all  this  true  ? 

Barn.  O,  no,  bless  a^ou — that  was  the  indiscretion  I mentioned. 
Well,  his  reply  came,  thanking  the  friendship  Avhich  had  saved  him 
from  such  a snare  — the  poor  fellow  was  grateful  — I was  content  — 
sp  I extended  my  indiscretion  by  — marryiny  her  myself. 

Miss  M.  What ! is  it  Mrs.  Breezely  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? 
for  shame,  sir,  for  libelling  her  so. 

Batm.  My  dear  madam,  it  was  better  for  me  to  run  the  risk  of  an 
action  for  libel,  than  for  breach  of  promise,  which  that  vindictive 
female  would  certainly  have  brought  against  me. 

Miss  M.  Why,  you  made  her  no  promise,  did  you  ? 

Barn.  No  ; but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  me,  and 
when  strong-minded  women  do  that,  and  you  don’t  respond,  they 
invariably  bring  actions,  out  of  spite. 

Miss  M.  Libel  the  second,  Mr.  Breezely. 

Barn.  “It’s  true  as  preaching,”  as  the  Americans  say.  But  let  me 
finish.  On  the  completion  of  my  indiscretion,  I thought  it  p’^nd^nt 
to  remove  for  a short  time  from  the  neighborhood  of  London  fviid 
my  friend  Percy.  I therefore  proposed  spending  our  honeymtvot  in 
America. 

1 ♦ 
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Mt  s H,  As  wild  a proposition  as  yon  could  make. 

Barti.  Not  at  all  — it  was  an  original  idea,  and  a pleasant  trip  — " 
and  thc^e  was  no  chance  of  coming  across  the  friend  on  whose  be- 
half I )iad  committed  these  indiscretions ; so  we  passed  the  first  six 
months  of  our  united  state  very  appropriately  in  the  United  States, 
where  I picked  np  much  fresh  information. 

Miss^,  And  a few  fresh  modes  of  expression. 

Barn,  You  are  right,  my  dear  madam  ; but  I only  use  them  when 
I find  our  own  vernacular  too  weak  to  express  my  meaning  in  full 
force.  When  we  returned,  Mrs.  B.  advertised  for  a companion,  and 
found  2i  friend. 

Miss  M,  You  are  extremely  good. — (Aside,")  I feel  myself  every 
inch  a traitress. 

Barn,  I have  heard  nothing  since  of  my  friend  Percy  — and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  a little  too  wild  for  the  companionship  of^ 
married  men,  so  I have  taken  no  pains  to  find  him  out.  — (Aside,) 
And  I hope  he’ll  never  find  me  out. 

Miss  M,  Mrs.  Breezely  is  coming. 

Barn,  Very  good  ! not  a word  of  what  I’ve  been  saying. 

Miss  M,  Bely  upon  me,  sir.  Good  morning,  madam. 

Enter  Mas.  Breezely,  r.  d.  ; comes  down^  r.  They  rise,  Breezely 
goes  R.,  and  comes  down^  c. 

Mrs,  B,  Good  morning.  Miss  Mannerly,  Fm  afraid  Fm  late. 
(Rings.)  ^ 

Barn,  (c.)  Well,  my  dear,  you’ve  kept  us  waiting  a tidy  time 
for  the  breakfast,  hut  never  mind.  I see  the  time  has  not  been  wasted 

— you  have  dressed  yourself  charmingly,  and  you  look  charming. 

— (Aside  to  Miss  M.)  No  trace  of  the  freckles,  eh  ? 

Miss  M.  (l.  to  him.)  Por  shame,  sir. 

Enter  Lucy,  l.,  with  tea  and  cojfee^  which  she  places  on  table^  R.,  and 
exits i L.  D, 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  you,  my  dear,  I am  not  aware  of  any  alteration. 
Barn.  O,  nonsense  ; that’s  the  most  becoming  dress  I ever  saw  — 
and  your  hair  is  arranged  deliciously  ; but  let’s  have  breakfast  — I’m 
as  hungry  as  a hunter  — the  way  I shall  eat  will  be,  as  the  Americans 
say,  “ a caution  to  crocodiles.” 

Mrs.  B.  I really  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  not  use  those  horrid  - 
Americanisms.  (They  sit  at  tahle^  r.,  Mrs.  B.,  r.,  Barxacle,  c.  at 
hack^  and  Miss  M.,  l.  of  table.) 

Barn,  My  love,  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in 
America  ; I must  keep  some  remembrance  of  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  my  dear,  I formed  part  of  that  pleasant  time,  and 
you  have  me  to  keep,  in  remembrance  of  it. 

Barn.  Very  true,  my  dear. 
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Enter  Lucy,  l.  d.,  with  a letter  on  salver, 

Lucy,  Letter  for  you,  sir.  {Gives  it^  and  exits y L.  d.) 

Miss  M,  (^Aside,)  Percy’s!  Now  for  it!  ^ 

Barn,  Will  you  excuse  me,  ladies.  {Opens  letter  and  reads,')  Ha  ! 
{Upsets  coffee  — the  Ladies  up,) 

Mrs,  B,  What  are  you  about  ? 

Barn,  {Rising,)  A spasm,  my  love,  that’s  all.  — {Aside,)  I shan’t 
eat  a morsel  1 {Aloud,)  Pray  go  on  with  your  breakfast,  ladies. 
— {Aside,)  Pve  had  mine.  {Coming  forward y c,) 

Mrs,  B,  Take  no  notice  of  him,  my  dear  Louisa,  it’s  only  one  of 
his  pet  banks  broke  again,  I dare  say.  (Mrs.  B.  sits  on  sofa^  and  takes 
up  newspaper^ 

Barn,  (l.  c.)  Let  me  read  this  horrible  epistle  again,  calmly. 
{Reads,)  “ My  dear  Barney,  — By  the  merest  hazard,  or  rather  I 
should  flukey  1 have  found  out  your  whereabouts.”  Just  like 
him  — he  was  always  fluking ! “Need  I say  how  I long  to  shake 
your  honest  hand  agam.”  He  calls  thee  “ honest ! ” thou,  who  hast 
written  him  abominable  fibs ; thou  who  hast  robbed  him  of  a lovely 
woman  ; thouy  honest!  Paw  of  a traitor  ! “I  could  not  resist  drop- 
ping you  a line,  although  it  was  unnecessary,  as  I shall  be  with  you 
almost  as  soon  as  you  can  receive  it.  I leave  town  this  evening,  and 
mind,  old  fellow,  I shall  spend  a week  with  you,  at  the  very  least.  — 
Thine  — Percy.”  Spend  a week  with  me  1 He’ll  call  me  out  before 
luncheon,  and  shoot  me  under  my  own  fig-tree ; once  let  him  see 
Laura,  and  it’s  all  up ! How  pretty  she  looks  this  morning  ! it’s 
quite  ridiculous ; it  seems  as  if  she  did  it  on  purpose ; she  never 
looked  so  pretty  before ! and  dressed  to  death  1 this  is  really  too  bad  ! 
what’s  to  be  done  r how’s  it  to  be  done  ? and  who’s  to  do  it  r It’ll 
never  do  for  him  to  see  her  as  she  is  now.  I wish  some  one  would 
carry  me  back  to  Old  Yirginny  ! I can’t  write  to  put  him  off  — per- 
haps he’s  within  a mile  of  the  place. 

Miss  M,  (r.  c.  aside,)  I must  make  my  escape,  or  I shall  betray 
myself.  — {Aloud,)  Would  you  excuse  me,  madam,  I have  a letter  to 
write  ? 

Mrs,  B,  (r.)  O,  certainly,  I only  hope  your  letter  may  not  cause 
such  a sensation  as  Mr.  Breezely’s. 

Miss  M,  I think  not,  madam ; I am  not  in  the  habit  of  creating 
sensations  of  any  kind.  {Exit  r.  d.) 

Mrs,  B,  Now,  my  dear,  what  is  this  extraordinary  letter  about  ? 

Bai'n,  (l.)  First  of  all,  Mrs.  Breezely,  let  me  ask  youy  what  is 
the  meaning  of  your  being  dressed  in  that  extraordinary  style  — satin 
ruffles  — and  so  on  — instead  of  the  ordinary  muslin  wrapper,  with 
your  hair  dressed  a la  what  is.it?  instead  of  a la  any  how,  as  it  is 
every  other  morning. 

Mrs,  B,  (r.)  Why,  you  complimented  me  on  it  just  now. 

Barn,  The  novelty  pleased  me  for  the  moment ; I am  now  reflect- 
ive^  and  notice  the  impropriety. 

Mra,  B,  {Rises,)  Indeed,  then,  if  I must  explain — do  you  hap- 
pen to  remember  that  I am  going  to  call  on  Lady  Loveshaft  this  mom- 
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iiig,  and  must  be  there  early,  if  at  all,  and  yon  surely  would  not  have 
me  go  there  in  a muslin  wrapper,  with  my  hair,  as  _ you  elegantly 
phrase  it,  a la  anyhow  ? 

Bam.  True,  my  dear,  I forgot.  — QAside.')  Delightful ! She’ll  be 
out  all  day.  O ! that’s  no  use  — he’s  going  to  stop  a week. 

Mrs.  B.  And  now,  please  to  tell  me  the  purport  of  that  letter  ? 

Bam.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  a gentleman  is  coming  to  see  us. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  I’m  so  glad,  it  will  be  such  company  for  you. 

Barn.  Ahem  ! I’m  afraid  he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  you’ll 
like. 

Mrs.  B.  On  the  contrary,  as  a friend  of  yours,  I shall  make  a 
point  of  liking  him  exceedingly.  {Crosses  at  hack^  l.) 

Barn,  (n.)  Thank  you,  my  dear,  but  the  worst  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  — I’m  afraid  he  won’t  like  you. 

Mrs.  B.  (l.)  I can  hardly  be  so  unfortunate,  whatever  my  fad- 
ings, to  be  disliked  by  a man  who  has  never  seen  me. 

Bam.  No,  but  he  has  an  extraordinary  antipathy  to  pretty  women 
generally. 

Mrs.  B.  I suppose  pretty  women  originated  the  misunderstanding, 
by  declaring  war  against  him. 

Bar?i.  {Aside.')  I must  get  her  out  for  the  day,  and  see  if  I can’4 
dispose  of  him  before  her  return.  — {Aloud.)  Now,  my  pet,~  shan’t 
you  be  late  for  Lady  Loveshaft  r 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  ! Can  you  think  me  so  forgetful  of  what  is  due 
to  you,  and  your  friend,  as  to  imagine  that  I shall  leave  the  house 
to-day  ? 

Bam.  ^ {Aside.)  O,  very  good  ! I’m  a gone  ’coon  in  consequence, 
that’s  all ; but  I must  try  another  tack.  — {Aloud.)  Well,  my  dear, 
then,  as  you  trnll  stay  ta  receive  him,  you  had  better  go  and  change 
that  dress,  which  looks  as  if  you  were  made  up  for  the  occasion  — 
put  on  any  thing,  the  plainer  and  uglier  the  better. 

Ml'S.  B.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I should  appear  to 
the  greatest  disadvantage  either  — merely  to  give  him  an  idea  of  how 
bad  a choice  you  have  made. 

Bam.  {Aside.)  That’s  the  very  idea  I want  to  give  him  ! — {Aloud.') 
No,  my  dear,  but  it  looks  more  simple  and  unpretending  — besides, 
I consider  you  bound  to  respect  his  peculiarity,  and  to  appear  as  ugly 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  B.  Will  an  ugly  dress  alter  my  looks  ? 

Barn.  Well,  a pretty  one  will  show  them  off  more.  You  might 
tumble  your  hair  about  a bit,  too. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  nonsense  ! 

Barn.  My  love,  consider  his  feelings  — and  — holloa  ! I say, 
youi  face  is  terribly  swollen  ! I must  insist  on  your  tying  it  up  — 
in  flannel  — or  something. 

Mrs.  B.  {Goes  to  glass ^ l.)  My  face  — swollen! 

Barn.  Frightfully. 

Mrs.  B.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 

Burn.  Well,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  going  to  have 
a shocking  face-ache  — so  you  had  better  tie  it  up  — and  — bless  me ! 
your  left  eye  is  perfectly  bloodshot  I Now,  oblige  me  by  putting  a 
shade  over  it  at  once. 
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Mrs»  B,  Ha,  ha  ! Why,  you  want  to  transform  me  into  a perfect 
fright ! 

Barn,  No,  my  love,  you  are  in  error  — the  shade  and  bandage  are 
necessary  for  your  own  welfare.  Still,  to  accommodate  my  friend’s 
taste,  I think  it  would  be  as  well,  if  you  could  pretend  to  be  a little 
la^ne  ! 

Mrs,  B,  Lame  ! Good  gracious  ! What  for  ? 

Barn,  Well,  it’s  not  necessary  to  say  what  for.  — (^Asicle,')  I’ve  a 
good  mind  to  run  her  down  the  lawn  — there’ d be  a chance  of  her 
slipping  and  spraining  her  ankle. 

Mrs.  B.  So,  I am  to  be  ill-dressed,  with  untidy  hair  — a bandaged 
face,  and  a shade  over  my  left  eye  — to  say  nothing  of  the  limping  — 
to  oblige  your  fastidious  friend.  Pray,  would  you  like  me  to  use  a 
pair  of  crutches  ? 

Bar7i.  My  love  — that’s  a magnificent  idea  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Breezely  — I shall  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  If  I change  my  dress,  it  will  be  for  a more  becoming 
one  — if  I hide  my  face  at  all,  it  will  be  by  altering  my  hair  and 
wearing  ringlets  — if  I shade  my  eyes,  it  will  be  with  my  eyelids,  and 
eyes  are  batteries  none  the  less  elfective  for  being  occasionally  masked 
— and  if  I halt^  it  will  be  because  I disdain  to  pursue  a flying  enemy. 

Barn.  Mrs.  B.,  you  are  an  outrageous  coquette. 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  better,  sir  ; but  I shall  be  no  party  to  humor- 
ing what  I must  call  the  ridiculous  and  unnatural  notions  of  your 
friend  — for  once  in  his  life,  he  must  put  up  with  the  sight  of  a pass- 
able  woman. 

Bam.  (^Aside.')  Put  up  with  the  sight  of  a passable  woman  ! 
Why,  I have  known  him  follow  a pretty  face  from  Euston  Square  to 
the  Canongate  ! A horrid  desire  seizes  me  to  tattoo  her  on  the  spot ! 

Mrs.  B.  (^Putting  on  hat,  which  she  takes  from  chair,  l.)  I shall 
leave  you,  Mr.  Breezely,  for  a stroll  in  the  garden.  I trust  at  lunch- 
eon time  to  be  introduced  to  this  barbarian  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  friend.  {Eo:it,  l.  c.) 

Barn.  Gone  to  walk  in  the  garden  ! She’ll  get  a color  like  a rose  ! 
What’s  to  be  done  ? Shall  I fly  ? If  I do,  he’ll  sack  my  castle, 
shiver  my  household  gods,  and  run  away  with  my  wife ; if  we  meet, 
he’ll  most  probably  massacre  me  in  some  horrible  way  or  other.  I 
think  I’ll 

Enter  Lucy,  l.  d.,  with  a card, 

Lucy.  A gentleman,  sir  — and  this  is  his  card.  He’s  sent  it  up. 

Baim.  He  1 (Aside.)  His  card  ! I’d  just  as  soon  somebody  had 
sent  me  up  a ticket  of  leave.  — (Aloud.)  He  must  come  in,  Lucy. 
(Exit  Lucy,  l.  d.)  The  crisis  is  at  hand!  ha!  (Snatching  up  a 
hiife.)  ^Why  not  do  as  Cato  ^id?  “Plato,  thou  reasonest  well!” 
And  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  Plato,  you  reasoned  like  an  idiot.  A 
horrid  idea  seizes  me  ! Why  turn  my  knife  against  myself?  Shall 
I — eh?  (Goes  to  door,  l.,  a?7d  stands  I'eady  with  hiife,  as  if  to  strike 
Percy  when  he  enters.)  If  I can  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking 
place,  I’ll  stick  him  ! I’ve  taken  his  wife  — why  not  have  his  life  ! 
Besides,  I may  hold  my  own  knife  where  I like  in  my  own  break- 
fast room,  and  if  he  will  run  against  it  — 
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Pe)'.  (Without^  I., 'D,')  Inhere?  All  right! 

Bm'n,  {Dropping  knife  on  tahle^  l.)  No,  d — n it!  I daren\. 
Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 

Enter  Percy  Gauntlett,  l.  d. 

Per.  (l.)  Barney,  my  old  Briton ! At  last  I see  you.  Why  — 
hilloa ! You  look  queer.  What’s  the  matter,  old  boy  ? 

Barn,  (r.)  Nothing  — this  meeting — it’s  rather  too  much  for 
me.  — {Aside.)  I feel  as  if  I had  a teetotum  spinning  round  on  my 
shoulders,  where  my  head  should  be. 

Per.  (l.)  Pshaw,  man,  it’s  nothing.  Let  us  think  of  our  long 
^'arting  as  a dream  — and  our  meeting  — as  — what  shall  I say  ? 

Bar?i.  {Aside.)  As  a nightmare. 

Per.  {Going  up  c.  is  intercepted  hy  Barnacle.)  I say,  old  fel- 
low, you’ve  got  a snug  box  here  ; but  what  on  earth  possessed  you 
to  marry  that  fright  of  a woman  ? I saw  it  in  the  paper.  {Places 
his  hat  on  table,  l.) 

Barn.  {Aside,  R.)  Now,  what  the  deuse  am  I to  say  ? — {Aloud.) 
Ah,  my  dear  Gauntlett — she’s  — un — she’s  a great  deal  altered 
since  I married  her. 

Per.  Altered,  eh  ? Por  the  better  or  worse  ? 

Barn.  Well  — hem!  let  us  hope  for  the  better. 

Per.  But  you  said  she  was  cross-eyed;  tune  can  hardly  have 
improved  that  little  defect. 

Barn.  Science,  my  dear  fellow,  science  now-a-days  can  do  any- 
thing. Painful  operation,  but  happily  quite  successful. 

Per.  {Aside.)  Lying  rascal.  — {Aloud.)  Well,  but  she  can’t  have 
got  rid  of  those  frightful  freckles,  any  how. 

Baj'n.  My  dear  Percy,  I have  been  driven-  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  cosmetics,  washes,  &c.,  but  I can  hardly  complain,  for  they 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  clearing  her  face. 

Per.  {Aside.)  This  fellow’ll  be  too  much  for  me.  — {Aloud.)  You 
do  not  surprise  me,  more  than  you  delight  me  ; but  there  is  one  mon- 
strous disfiguremeat  still  remaining,  which  in  my  eyes  would  have 
-uade  Hebe  herself  hideous  — the  red  hair  ! 

Bam.  {In  a loio  voice.)  Hush ! not  so  loud  ! Between  you  and 
. tG,  I steadfastly  believe  she  dyes  it. 

Per.  {Aside.)  O,  this  ingenious  slanderer  ! — {Aloud.)  Then  I 
am  to  understand,  I presume,  from  this,  that  she  is  not  so  partic- 
ularly ugly  71010,  after  all. 

Barn.  Taste,  my  dear  boy,  taste ; I don’t  object  to  her  face  at  all, 
and  you  know  I never  said  her  figure  was  bad. 

Per.  No,  I believe  not. 

Barn.  But  there  is  one  thing  I do  most  seriously  object  to  about 
her. 

Per.  Ah  ! and  that  is 

Barn.  Her  teinper,  my  dear  Percy,  her  most  unmitigatedly  out 
rageous  temper. 

Per.  O,  queer  temper,  has  sl^e  ? 

Barn.  When  crossed,  the  three  furies  rolled  into  one;  whei 
pleased,  perhaps  one  of  the  three  might  represent  her. 
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Per.  (^Aside,  l.)  Patience  ! — (^Aloud.)  Why,  my  poor  friend, 
yonr  life  must  be  a misery. 

Barn,  (n.)  The  fact  is,  her  outbreaks  were  so  frequent  and 
violent,  that  I was  compelled  to  adopt  a method  of  checking  them. 

Per.  Straight  waistcoat  ? 

Barn.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  moral  restraint,  m iral  restraint!  I 
engaged  a companion  for  -her,  whose  continual  presence  might  act  as 
a restriction ; for  shame’s  sake,  do  you  see  ? 

Per.  O,  yes  ; is  the  companion  pretty  — young? 

Barn.  Eh  ? yes  — O j yes  — pretty  well. 

Per.  O,  you  married  men  ! Here  are  you  engaging  a young  and 
pretty  girl,  as  companion  to  an  ill-tempered  woman  who  owes  all  her 
beauty  to  art^  and  all  in  the  name  of  moral  restraint. 

Barn.  O,  if  you  mean 

Per.  My  dear  fellow,  I mean  nothing ; I’m  discreet,  and  to  prove 
how  I sympathize  with  your  unhappy  position,  I’ll  make  myself  as 
useful  as  I can  while  I stay  by  engaging  as  much  of  your  wife’s  time 
as  I possibly  can,  and  so  leave  you  free  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
pretty  companion. 

Barn.  {Aside.')  The  devil  you  will.  — {Aloud.)  Thank  you, 
but  I 

Per.  Thanks ! to  me ! your  old  chum  1 Never  mention  that 
word  again ; when  you  want  us  out  of  the  way,  just  tip  me  a wink, 
and  I’ll  carry  your  wife  out  of  sight. 

Bdj'n.  {Aside.)  Tip  him  a wink,  and  he’ll  — O,  the  villain  al- 
ready exposes  his  meanmg  in  coming  here,  and  wants  to  make  me  his 
instrument..  If  I speak  I shall  sw’ear  at  him. 

Per.  {Going  up  c.)  Come,  I want  a cigar;  let’s  have  a turn  in 
the  garden,  and  we’ll  mature  our  plans. 

Barn.  {Dovm  r.)  Yes,  certainly.  — {Aside.)  He  tempts  fate. 
Sanguinary  feelings  possess  me  again.  \Ye  shall  pass  the  fish  pond. 
’Tis  but  a push  — ha,  ha  ! {Laughs  wildly.) 

Per.  {Up  c.)  Now,  then,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 

Barn.  Who?  I?  O,  nothing;  come  along.  — {Aside.)  Courage. 
Hold  up,  Barney.  A push  — a splash  — a struggle,  and  I am  free  I 
free  I Ha,  ha,  ha  ! {Bxeunt  at  hack  through  R.  window.) 

~Bnter  Mrs.  Breezely  through  windoxo  l.  f.,  and  Miss  Mannerly 
from  R.  D. 

Mrs.  B.  (l.)  I was  looking  for  you,  Louisa. 

Miss  M.  (r.)  I am  found,  madam  ; where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I waited  till  they  left  the  room  ; they  are  in  the  garden. 
I have  an  idea  wLich  I must  carry  out  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
you  must  play  a part  in  it. 

Miss  M.  {Aside.)  Gracious  1 another  part  to  play  I grant  there 
be  Bio  confusion ! 

M?'s.  B.  You  must  know  that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  hon- 
ored us  with  a visit  has  a very  strange  antipathy  to  pretty  women ; 
and  as  we  are  quite  alone,  we  may  class  ourselves  of  the  number, 
therefore  he  will  have  an  antipatliy  to  us. 
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Mi^s  Dear  me  ! what  a strange  fancy  ! — (Aside.')  And  how 
stupidly  false*! 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  such  unmannerly  creatures  deserve  to  be  taught  a 
lesson,  and  I am  determined  to  try  my  hand  at  teaching  one, 
plague  him  well,  play  off  all  the  light  artillery  of  blandishment  upon 
him,  lead  him  into  some  instance  of  folly,  and  then  laugh  at  him. 

Miss  M.  (Aside.)  I canhot  endure  this  ! — (Aloud.,)  Your  hus- 
band’s friend 

Mrs.  B,  I shall  do  my  husband’s  friend  a great  deal  of  good. 
Now  listen;  of  course,  as  a married  woman,  half  of  my  power 
would  be  gone,  inasmuch  as  I should  not  be  a legitimate  object  of 
interest  to  him ; so  what  I propose  is,  that  we  change  places  for  a 
time ; you  shall  be  introduced  as  !Mrs.  Breezely,  I as  Miss  Mannerly. 

Miss  M.  I perceive.  — (Aside.)  Her  plot  is  naught.  Percy  can- 
not be  duped,  so  I am  easy. 

Mrs.  B.  Thus,  as  I take  him  to  be  — as  most, woman-haters  are  - 
a selfish,  abandoned,  pleasure- seeking 

Miss  M.  (Wai'mly.)  Madam,  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

M)'s.  B.  Heyday  ! do  you  happen  to  know  him  r 

Miss  M.  I,  madam  r How  should  I r AH  I mean  is,  he  is  not 
necessarily  any  thing  of  the  sort ; I thought  your  condemnation  too 
severe,  and 

Mrs.  B.  Not  a particle,  if  he  be  such  as  I take  him  for.  Let  me 
give  him  ever  so  little  encouragement,  his  owm  conceit  wiU.  effect  all 
the  rest ; I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sink  the  bait  — my  w’ord  on  iL 
the  gudgeon  snaps  at  it. 

Miss  M.  (Aside.)  Gudgeon  ! How  excessively  rude.  — (Aloud.) 
But,  madam.  ^Ir.  Breezely  will  never  consent  to  this  metamorphosis. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  yes,  he  wtill ; he  has  some  reason  for  wishing  me  to 
appear  otherwise  than  I am  to  his  friend,  and  wid  therefore  not  object 
to  my  pretending  to  be  another  woman  altogether. 

Miss  M.  (Aside.)  This  scheme  is  preposterous  ! Ought  I to  tell 
her  all  r No,  I dare  not ; things  must  take  their  course. 

Mrs.  B.  Here  they  come ; no,  only  !Mri  Breezely.  Step  aside  a 
moment ; I must  speak  to  him.  (They  retire  up  n.,  and  exeunt,^  n.  d.) 

Reenter  Baexacle,  r.  c. 

Barn.  He  lives  still.  Can  he  suspect  me  r (Sfrs,  n.  c.)  I tried 
to  get  him  to  the  horse  pond,  but  he  said  he  didn’t  care  a rap  abpiit 
gold  fish.  I then  took  him  into  the  stables ; but  it  was  of  no  use  — 
(Starts  up.)  !My  horses  are  not  like  other  men’s  horses;  there’s  not 
a kick  among  ’em.  But  I’ve  prevailed  on  him  to  try  Devilshoof  in  a 
gallop  round  the  bowling-green  — that’s  my  last  hope.  My  nerves 
are  in  a horrid  state  ; where’s  the  brandy  ? ^Goes  to  hujfet,  c.,  takes 
bottle,  and  pours  out  a tumbler  of  brandy,  which  he  drinks.)^  There ! 
If  Devilshoof  doesn’t  throw  him  and  break  his  neck,  “I’m  a gOM 
coon,”  as  the  Ameri 

Reenter  ^Irs.  Breezely,  r.  d.  She  advances,  r. 

Mrs.  B.  fR.)  Bless  me,  my  dear,  how  excited  you  look. 
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Barn,  Do  I ? no  wonder  — grief  — pity  — have  excited  me.  I 
left  my  friend  good  and  innocent  — what  do  I find  him  now  ? De- 
praved — corrupt,  and  lost.  — {Aside.')  What  capital  stuff  brandy  is, 
to  give  a man  ideas.  I’ll  blacken  his  character,  and  she’ll,  ten  to  one, 
insist  on  my  turning  him  out  of  the  house.  {Dejectedly.)  It’ll  be 
very  little  use,  though  — he  won’t  go. 

Mrs.  B.  I’m  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear  — we  must  try  and 
reform  him.  Now  listen  to  me.  "NVhilst  he  stays  here,  I propose  a 
little  mystification  for  him.  You  have,  evidently,  for  some  reason  of 
your  own,  a desire  to  mislead  him  on  my  account.  Now,  suppose 
Miss  Mannerly  is  introduced  to  him  as  your  wife,  and  I as  her  com- 
panion ? 

Barn,  (l.)  Beautiful  idea ! — {Aside.)  I wonder  if  she’s  been 
having  any  brandy ! Then,  if  he  fancies  I’ve  cheated  him  — and 
Miss  M.’s  very  pretty  — he  will  be  making  love  to  her  — out  of  re- 
venge. Capital ! I shan’t  interfere  with  that ! — {Aloud.)  My  love, 
this  luminous  idea  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  you.  But  what  does 
Miss  Mannerly  say  to  becoming  my  wife  for  a week  ? 

Mrs.  B.  She  does  not  object  to  any  of  a wife’s  duties  that  are 
Likely  to  devolve  upon  her. 

Barn.  O,  ha  ! but  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  on  affectionate  terms, 
you  know  — before  Gauntlett. 

Mrs.  B.  If  you  exceed  the  merest  politeness,  Mr.  Breezely,  I’ll 
expose  the  whole  trick.  {Going  up^  he  follows  her.) 

Barn.  {Frightened.)  O,  my  dear,  do  you  suppose  I meant  it  ? 
I’ll  treat  her  like  a brute. 

Mrs.  B.  That  will  be  equally  unnecessary.  I’ll  leave  you  now, 
and  we’ll  return  together  directly.  {Exit,  n.  d.) 

Bar?i.  AVhat  a remarkably  clever  woman  my  wife  is  ! really  there’s 
quite  a load  off  my  mind ! I feel  quite  another  man  — I — ah  I 
{Helps  himself  to  hrajidy.)  He’s  a long  while  away — perhaps,  after 
all,  Devilshoof  has  thrown  him.  {Goes  up,  c.)  No  such  luck  — 
here  he  is ! 

Reenter  Percy,  through  n.  xoindow. 

Per.  (r.)  Well,  my  boy  — capital  bit  of  horseflesh  that  — full 
of  mettle,  and  yet  as  tractable  as  a ladj^’s  palfrey.  But,  I say, 
Barney,  where’s  the  wife  ? I hope  she’s  not  hiding  on  my  account. 

Barn,  (l.)  No,  my  good  fellow;  she’ll  be  here  directly.  Ah! 
talk  of 

Re&nter  Mrs.  Breezely  and  Miss  Mannerly,  r.  d. 

An  angel  — she’s  sure  to  appear  — my  dear!  (Miss  M.  advances.) 
No,  O,  ah!  Mrs.  B.,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  old  and  dear 
friend,  Percy  Gauntlett  — Percy  — Mrs.  Barnacle  Breezely.  {Bitro^ 
*dxicing  Miss  M.,  they  salute  each  other.) 

Per.  Madam,  I am  delighted.  — {Aside.)  What  the  deuse  is  the 
meaning  of  this  — she’s  not  Mrs.  Breezely. 

Barn.  {Introducing  Mrs.  B.)  This  other  lady  is  Miss  Mannerly, 
my  wife’s  friend.  (Percy  hows.  Mrs.  B.  goes  up,  r.  c.) 
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Miss  M,  (l.  c.)  Believe  me,  Mr.  Gauntlett,  I am  most  Happy  to 
welcome  here  any  friend  of  my  husband,  and  trust  you  will  prolong 
your  stay  as  long  as  you  can  endure  the  dulness  of  a country  house. 

Per,  (l.)  Madam,  trust  me,  I should  have  to  trespass  upon  your 
hospitality  for  an  indefinite  time  if  I did  so  until  I found  a house 
with  such  an  occupant  a dull  one. 

Bam,  (^Aside,)  Confound  him ! At  the  old  gaine  again  — hoW 
lucky  we  thought  of  this  transformation. 

Per,  (^Aside,)  There’s  some  suspicion  of  my  errand,  I’m  con- 
vinced. Scoundrel ! to  deprive  me  of  her  I Not  that  I regret  it 
now  — but  I’ll  be  revenged. 

Miss  M,  We  shall  do  our  best  to  entertain  you,  sir. 

Per,  In  such  society,  madam,  I shall  be  easily  entertained.  (Kiss- 
mg  her  hand,') 

Miss,  M,  And  I am  sure,  my  dear  friend.  Miss  Mannerly,  'wid 
assist  me. 

Mrs,  B,  (Coming  down^  R.  c.)  I shall  be  most  happy  to  contrib- 
ute my  utmost  to  so  agreeable  an  undertaking. 

Bam,  (r.)  Ahem ! 

Per,  (To  Mrs.  B.,  kissing  her  hand,)  Your  contribution,  madam, 
must  of  necessity  be  a very  handsome  one. 

Bam,  (Aside,)  That’s  right  ! Both  of ’em  at  once ! 

Mrs,  B,  (Aside.)  Upon'  my  word,  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  so  averse 
to  ladies’  society  after  all. 

Barn,  Now,  my  love,  I think  we  had  better  have  luncheon. 

Miss  M,  Certainly ; will  you  ring  ? (Barnacle  rings,)  In  the 
meantime  Miss  Mannerly  and  I will  go  and  gather  a few  peaches; 
they  will  be  no  less  agreeable  to  Mr.  Gauntlett  on  that  account,  I 
trust. 

Per.  Madam,  the  act  will  render  them  little  inferior  to  the  peaches 
of  Paradise.  (Exeunt  Miss  M.  and  Mrs.  B.  through  r.  windoio.) 

Barn,  (r.)  I say,  Percy,  you’re  pitching  it  rather  strong. 

Per,  (l.)  Not  at  all.  O,  you’re  a sly  dog,  Barney;  up  to  your 
old  tricks  again. 

Enter  Lucy,  l.  d.,  with  luncheon^  which  she  arranges  during  dialogue^ 
and  exit  l.  D. 

Barn,  What  now  ? 

Per,  That  was  the  companion,  eh  ? ’Gad,  you’ve  made  a good 
choice ; what  an  eye  she  has ! what  a hand  and  arm ! You’re,  a 
precious  rogue,  now,  confess  it ! 

Bam,  AVhat  the  deuse  do  you  mean  ? 

Per,  Never  mind  — now  look  here,  I’ll  be  frank  with  you ; some 
one  told  me  you  had  played  me  a shabby  trick,  and  that  Miss  Carr, 
W'hom  you  kindly  took  off  my  hands,  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  Kent. 
‘‘  O,  ho  ! ” said  I,  “ that’s  it,  is  it?  I’ll  pay  him  off,”  and  down  I 
came,  with,  the  intention,  candidly,  of  making  love  to  her  out  of 
revenge  ! but  be  at  ease  — she’s  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  She’s  not  so 
bad  looking  as  you  made  out ; but  she’s  a girl,  with  respect  to  her 
and  I ^ould  not  marry  for  a million.  Now,  that  companion  of 
. ..  . 
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Bam,  (r.,  aside,')  O,  the  devil ! What  now  ? 

Per,  (L.)  She's  a divinity,  Barney  I I’ll  stay  with  you  a month, 
if  only  to  enjoy  that  dear  girl’s  society. 

Barn,  (^Aside.)  My  head  whirls ! — {Aloud.)  Sir,  this  is  out- 
rageous— that  young  lady  is  under  my  protection.  I may  say, 
under  my  fatherly  protection,  and  rather  than  see  her  the  object  of 
your  base  designs,  I would  more  willingly  see  you  attack  the  incor- 
ruptible virtue  of — Mrs.  Breezely. 

Per.  What ! do  you  think  me  scoundrel  enough  to  approach  un- 
lawfully the  sanctity  of  married  life.  No,  Barney;  but  a little 
harmless  flirtation  with  a pretty  girl,  is  another  affair ; besides,  if 
that  dear  angel  in  gray  bears  out  her  promise,  I shall  feel  very  much 
inclined  to  offer  her  my  hand. 

Barn,  {Aside.)  Offer  my  wife  his  hand  ! 

Per,  Therefore  cherish  your  wife,  Barney,  whilst  I attend  to  the 
pretty  companion.  {Going  up^  r.  c.) 

Barn.  {Aside.)  He’ll  drive  me  mad  ! — {Aloud.)  D — n it,  man, 
she’s  not  my  wife. 

Per.  {Coming  down  again^  L.  c.)  Not  your  wife?  Fie,  Barney, 
you  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  not  married  ? 

Barn,  (r.)  But  I am  married,  I tell  you. 

Per.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  she’s  not  your  wife 
You’re  in  a fog,  Barney ; just  put  yourself  together  while  I go  and 
help  the  ladies  to  gather  the  peaches. 

{Exit^  laughing^  through  r.  window 

Barn.  Put  myself  together  ! I should  like  to  have  the  job  of 
pulling  you  to  pieces  ! What’s  to  be  done  now  ? something  sudden, 
something  dangerous  ! {Takes  another  glass  of  brandy.)  Ah  ! there  1 
Now,  I am  ripe  for  any  thing  desperate.  {Coming  down^  c.)  I’ll 
poison  the  sherry ! that  won’t  do  ! — my  wife  always  drinks  it  at 
luncheon.  Shall  I slip  a silver  spoon  into  his  pocket  and  send  for  a 
constable,  or  shall  I make  him  drunk  — have  him  put  in  the  train 
and  sent  to  London  ? — I don’t  know  w^hat  I’ll  do  yet ! What  the 
deuce  are  they  after  in  the  garden  all  this  w'hile  ? I’ll  have  my  wife 
up.  {Goes  to  R.  window.)  Here!  Mrs.  Bree — no,  hang  it!  that’s 
the  wrong  woman  ! Here  ! Miss  Mannerly  ! I want  you,  directly 

Enter  Mrs.  Breezely,  through  r.  window, 

come  out  of  that  garden,  will  you  ? 

Mrs,  B.  (r.)  Dear  me  ! Mr.  Breezely,  what’s  all  this  ill-temper 
about  ? This  gentleman  who,  you  said,  hated  women  so,  is  the  most 
gallant  and  agreeable  man  I’ve  met  for  a long  while. 

Barn,  (l.)  You  seem  to  forget  you  have  met  me  recently  — 
madam. 

Mrs.  B.  (r.)  I always  except  you,  my  dear,  of  course ; in  fact 
you’re  an  exception  to  most  rules  ; but  he  does  talk  charmingly. 

Barn,  (l.)  He  talks  like  a fool ! 

Mrs.  B,  I’m  afraid  he’s  rather  gay  ; do  you  know,  as  I moved  a 
little  way  off  to  pluck  a very  flne  peach,  I actually  heard  him  kiss 
Miss  Mannerly. 
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Bam.  Eh  ! — {^Aside.')  And  he  thinhs  she’s  my  wife  ! Miscre- 
ant ! — (^Aloud.')  Mrs.  B.,  that  man  had  the  impertinence  to  call  you 
a “ dear  angel  in  gray.” 

Mrs.  B.  I am  extremely  flattered  by  his  impertinence. 

Barn.  Look  here,  Mrs.  B.,  if  he  attempts  to  carry  on  any  capers 
with  you,  I’ll  cr-r-rush  him  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Pshaw,  ^Ir,  B.,  don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  pray  ! But 
good  gracious  ! how  wild  you  look  ! What  on  earth’s  the  matter  ? 

Barn.  (Aside.')  I’m  rather  inclined  to  think  brandy's  the  matter ! 
— (Aloud.)  Nothing,  Mrs.  B. ; a little  nerrous  irritability.  (Percy 
and  Miss  Mannerly  laughs  outside,  r.) 

Mrs.  B.  Hark  ! how  they’re  laughing  ! Here  they  come  ; now 
mind  you  behave  properly. 

Barn.  I mean  to  make  myself  confoundedly  disagreeable,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean. 

Betnter  ^Iiss  Mannerly,  ar7n  in  arm  with  Percy,  through  r.  window, 
both  laughing ; Percy  puts  his  hat  on  the  table,  l. 

(Aside.)  I wish  he’d  take  a fancy  to  her,  and  run  off  with  her ; 1 
wonder  he  doesn’t,  as  he  thinks  it  is  another  man’s  ■wdfe.  — (Aloud.) 
I say,  Percy!  (l.  c.) 

Per.  (c.)  Now  then. 

Bam.  (In  a low  voice  to  him.)  I say,  did  you  ever  — hem  — run 
away  with  a man’s  wife  ? 

Pel'.  No  ; did  you  ? 

Barn.  I ! Come,  that’s  not  bad  ; never  mind,  don’t  be  offended ; 
I only  mentioned  it ; I should  say  it  must  be  very  exciting. 

Pen  I should  think  — very.  — (Aside.)  I see  your  drift,  !Mr. 
Clever,  but  it  won’t  do. 

Bam.  Come,  let’s  have  luncheon,  Percy;  attend  to  my  wife  — 
I’ll  -see  to  Miss  ^lannerly. 

Per.  Pardon  me,  sir  ; this  is  not  a visit  of  ceremony  ! I wouldn’t 
separate  you  from  your  wife  on  any  account,  proud  as  I should  be 
Df  the  office  of  her  servant.  No,  no  ; you  sit  by  your  wife,  my  gohd 
fellow  : I’ll  sit  here  by  ^liss  Mannerly.  — (Sits  by  Mrs.  Breezely, 
R. ; Barnacle  and  Miss  Mannerly  sit  l.  of  table,  r.) 

Barn.  (Aside.)  He’ll  come  to  grief  presently  ; I feel  he  will. 

Per.  Miss  Mannerly,  shall  I assist  you  to  a little  tongue  ? 

Barn.  (Testily.)  Miss  ^Mannerly  doesn’t  like  tongue,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  (r.)  Really,  !Mr.  Breezely,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I 
am  very  fond  of  tongue.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Barn.  (Aside.)  I’ve  a good  mind  to  upset  the  table  ! — (Savagely 
to  Miss  ^Iannerly.)  And  what  will  you  take,  ma’am  ? 

Miss  M.  (r.  c.,  coolly.)  Nothing,  sir,  I thank  you. 

Barn.  That’s  right ; no  more  shall  I ; I hate  to  see  people  eat  so 
voraciously. 

Per.  (To  Mrs.  BrEezely.)  A glass  of  wine,  Miss  Mannerly? 
Bam.  (Snappishly.)  ^liss  Mannerly  doesn  t drink  wine,  sir.! 

Mrs.  B.  Dear  me,  sir,  how  can  you  say  so  f Thank  you,  sir. 
Barn.  (Aside.)  I wdsh  I had  poisoned  it ! 
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Per,  Why,  Barney,  old  fellow,  you  don’t  seem  to  get  on.  Are 
you  usually  as  lively  and  agreeable  as  you  are  noAv  ? 

Barn.  What  is  it  to  you,  sir,  or  to  any  body  else,  how  I am  now, 
or  how  I am  usually  ? 

Per.  (^Aside.')  It  works  admirably  ! But  I won’t  be  offended  ; 
it  must  go  a little  further  yet.  — {Aloud.')  I am  about  to  commit  a 
very  great  impertinence. 

Barn.  Yes  ; I don’t  mind  laying  a small  sum  on  that. 

Per.  But  I am  a creature  of  impulse,  and  I can’t  help  it.  The 
short  time  that  I have  been  honored  with  Miss  Mannerly’s  society 
has  wrought  a complete  revolution  in  me.  I utterly  abhor  and  de- 
test a bachelor’s  life,  and  should  bitterly  regret  the  time  I have  lost 
in  securing  a wife,  were  it  not  that  the  delay  has  enabled  me  to  find 
a lady  more  calculated  than  any  I have  hitherto  met  to  bless  my  fu- 
ture existence.  Need  I say  that  this  lady {Takes  Mrs.  Barna- 

cle’s hand ; Barnacle  glares  at  him  without  speaking .)  It  is  true 
these  declarations  are  not  usually  made  so  publicly  ; but  Barney  is 
so  old  and  tried  a friend  that  I can  have  no  secrets  from  him  ; there- 
fore, in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  his  amiable  wife,  I devote  my- 
self to  this  lady,  with  her  favor  and  license,  to  my  life’s  end.  {Kisses 
Mrs.  Breezely’s  hand.  Barnacle  starts  up^  but  sits  down  again  in 
gloomy  desperation^ 

Mrs.  B.  {Uneasily.)  O,  sir! — {Aside.)  I am  allowing  matters 
to  go  too  far. 

Barn.  {Aside.)  Is  that  a carving  knife  I see  before  me  — the 
handle  towards  my  hand  ? No  ; let  me  be  calm  ! calm,  Barney.  A 
glass  of  wine.  {Pours  out  tumbler  of  wine.) 

Mrs.  B.  ]Mr.  Breezely,  you  are  pouring  your  wine  into  a tum- 
bler ! 

Barn.  {Wildly.)  Yes  ; and  j^ow  I’m  pouring  it  out  of  a tum- 
bler 1 — {Drinks.)  But  what  is  it  to  you,  ma’am  ? you  are  not  Mrs. 
Breezely,  I believe  ! Ha,  ha  ! — {To  Percy.)  And  so  you’re  going 
to  stay  here  a week,  are  you  ? Ha,  ha ! I shall  sell  the  house  to- 
morroAv,  if  I don’t.  I’m 

Per.  Eh  ? (Barnacle  shows  increasing  signs  of  intoxication.) 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Breezely  ! 

Barn.  The  auctioneer  shall  hammer  away  at  the  “ fixins  ” ! 

I ^liss  M.  Sir,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 

' Barii.  I’ll  — raffie  the  baby  ! — (Mrs.  Breezely  screams.)  Now, 
Miss  Mannerly,  I’ll  trouble  you  not  to  scream  here  ! I believe  the 
baby  is  not  yours.  Now  do  as  you  like  — I’ve  done  ! 

Per.  {Aside.)  I must  bring  this  to  a crisis  — he’s  getting  drunk  1 
— {Aloud.)  Pending  our  friend’s  recovery,  ladies,  allow  me  to  give 
you  the  outline  of  a historical  novel  I have  been  reading  lately. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  do,  please.  — {Aside.)  It  Avill  keep  Barney  quiet. 

Per.  One  of  our  old  Saxon  kings,  Edgar,  a gay,  reckless,  profli- 
gate fellow  enough,  had  heard  golden  reports  of  a certain  Lady  El- 
frida,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  barons  in  the  north. 

Barn,  What  the  devil  do  we  want  to  know  about  the  Saxon 
kings  ? 
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Per,  Do  bo  quiet,  Barney ! Well,  not  being  able  to -visit  the  lady 
in  person,  he  (iommissioned  a favorite  courtier,  n^med  Ethelwolf,  to 
call  upon  the  lady’s  father,  and  report  whether  the  lady  were  really 
so  beautiful  as  was  represented. 

Barn.  {Aside.')  This  is  a very  familiar  tale,  though  I’m  not  up 
in  my  Saxon  history. 

Per.  Accordingly,  Ethelwolf  saw  the  lady,  and  found  that  the 
reality  beggared  the  report ; in  fact,  she  was  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture he  had  ever  seen.  Now,  what  think  you  this  perfidious  Ethel- 
wolf did } 

Barn.  {Uneasily.)  What  is  it  to  us  what  he  did  ? Drop  it ! 

Per.  He  positively  sent  word  to  his  confiding  sovereign  that  she 
was  as  ugly  as  sin  — had  cross  eyes,  freckles,  and  red  hair 

Barn.  O,  come,  I say,  drop  it. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  pray  be  still,  Mr.  Breezely ! What  a villain  the  man 
was  ! 

Per.  {To  Mrs.  Breezely.)  But  he  treated  her  worse,  my  dear 
Miss  Mannerly,  than  by  traducing  her  to  the  king  — he  married  her 
himself  I 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  if  ever  I heard  of  such  a deceitful,  selfish,  spitefulj 
good-for-nothing  creature  in  my  life  ! (Barnacle’s  excitement  cul- 
minates.) 

Per.  Madam,  this  story  has  lately  been  reproduced  — it  is  A 
Twice  Told  Tale,”  and  that  treacherous  Etheli4?o^  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
is  no  other  than 

Barn.  {Starting  up  in  a fury.)  Villain  ! viper  ! vampire  ! — (All 
start  up  in  surprise.)  On  my  own  hearth  — at  my  own  mahogany ! 
Renegade  ! ruflian  ! raven  ! “ Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart, 

and  thy  form  from  out  my  door  ! ” 

Per.  (r.  c.)  Why,  Barney  ! 

Mrs.  B.  (r.,  crosses  to  Barnacle.)  Pray  be  cool,  sir  ! 

Barn.  No,  I have  an  idea ! Ha,  ha,  ha  ! be  cool ! No,  I’ll  warm 
you  all ! {Rushes  off  through  l.  wmdow.) 

Mrs.  B.  (r.)  O,  pray  follow  him,  Mr.  Gaimtlett.  What  can 
this  excitement  mean  ? I am  sure  he’ll  do  some  mischief. 

Per.  (c.)  Not  he,  madam  — I know  him  of  old — he  has  been 
drinking  a trifie  too  much.  {Going  up^  c.) 

Mrs.  B.  {Aside.)  I must  put  a stop  to  this  — I’m  getting  fright-  ^ 
ened.  — {Aloud.)  I must  say,  Mr.  Gaimtlett,  that  your  conduct  alto- 
gether displeases  me  — your  sense  of  propriety  must  be  indeed 
extreme  — when  I myself  saw  you  kiss  Mrs.  Breezely  in  the  garden. 

Per.  • {Coming  down^  c.)  That,  madam,  I must  be  rude  enough 
to  deny. 

Mrs.  B.  (r.)  What ! deny  that  you  kissevi  that  lady  ? 

Per.  No,  madam,  I did  kiss  that  lady  — but  she  is  not  Mrs. 
Breezely. 

Mrs.  B.  What ! then  you  have  not  been  deceived  ? 

Per,  No,  madam  — nor  shall  you  be  so  any  longer;  the  fact 
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Hetnter  Barnacle,  jpale^  calm.^  and  resolute^  through  window^  l.  f. 

Barn,  {Solemnly.')  I have  done  it ! the  sacrifice  is  accomplished ! 

Mrs.  B,  Done  what  — in  mercy’s  name  ? 

Bar?i.  A deed  that  shall  scatter  horror,  confusion,  and  dismay 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  — a deed  that  shall  rise  like  a golden 
pillar  above  my  wrongs  — a deed  that  shall  appall  all  creation — and 
— and  go  the  round  of  the  newspapers  ! 

Per.  ^ What  the  plague  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  B.  > I’m  sure  something  must  have  happened. 

Miss  M.  3 33o,  pray,  Mr.  Gauntlett,  go  and  see.  {Spoken 

all  together?) 

Barn.  I have  laid  the  torch  to  the  -funeral  pile,  whereon  the 
outraged  husband,  the  false  friend,  the  faithless  wife,  and  her 
accomplice  there,  with  her  hair  in  curl,  shall  mingle  their  de- 
voted dust  and  ashes. 

Lucy  runs  in  screaming^  l.  d. 

Lucy.  O ! ma’am  ! sir  ! the  place  is  on  fire  ! — {the  Women 
scream  — Lucy  runs  off^  l.  d.  — BARNACLE^te^s  himself  before  doof 
at  hack,  surveying  his  victims. 

Mrs.  B.  (l.  c.)  O,  Mr.  Breezely  ! what  have  you  done  ? 

Barn,  (c.)  Justice ! 

Per.  (r.)  Be  imder  no  alarm,  ladies  — the  garden  is  at  hand  — 
come 

Barn.  {Barring  the  way,  and  producing  a pistol  in  either  hand.) 
Back  ! your  tomb  is  on  this  Kidderminster. 

Mrs.  B.  Good  heavens,  Barney,  are  you  mad  ! 

Per.  Put  down  those  things,  and  don’t  make  an  infernal  fool  ot 
yourself ! 

Miss  M.  (l.)  O,  dear  ! what  shall  we  do  ? 

Per.  Never  fear  — I’ll  soon 

Reenter  Lucy,  l.  d. 

Lucy.  The  fire’s  all  out,  ma’am  — it  was  only  some  stupid  set  fire 
to  the  shapings  in  the  wash  house.  {Exit,  l.  d.) 

Bam.  (c.)  MTiat  do  I hear  ? thwarted  ! then  these  bullets  to 
their  billets.  — {Presents  pistols  at  Percy  and  Mrs..  Breezely  — 
Percy  rushes  on  him  and  takes  them  away.) 

Per.  By  heaven,  you  are  mad  ! 

Barn.  (r.  c.)  Ah ! would  you  add  murder  to  your  other  crimes  ? 
{Taking  stage  to  l.)  Fire,  sir,  fire  — {Aside.)  There  is  nothing  in 
them. 

Per.  (r.  c.)  Have  done  with  all  this  foolery ! It  was  aU 
a joke. 

Barn.  {Crosses  to  l.)  How  dare  you  tell  a man  to  his  face  that  a 
libertine  and  dissolute  attack  upon  his  wife  — for  that  female  is  my 
wife,  sir  — is  a joke  ? I repudiate  the  joke  ! I repudiate  you,  and  FU 
lepudiate  Mrs.  Breezely ! 
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Ml'S,  B,  (l.)  O,  Barney  ! 

Miss  M,  (l.)  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  aU  in  fun. 

Per,  (r.)  Be  easy,  ladies,  leave  it  to  me.  Barney,  — 

{Brings  him  forward^  c.)  Barney,  yon  now  know  I have  discovs-red 
how  you  robbed  me  of  Miss  Carr  by  false  representations ; and  I 
have  now  had  my  revenge.  I forgive  you,  and  will  say  no  more 
about  it ; but  if  you  do  not  do  the  same  — that  is,  forgive  us  all  — FU 
tell  your  wife  — not  only  the  'whole  story — but  also  of  the  cos- 
metics and  hair  dye  — and  you  know  what  an  outrageous  temper 
she  has. 

Barn,  {Aloud.')  Enough,  sir— -I  accept  your  abject  apology,  and 
am  appeased.  {Crosses  l.  c.) 

Miss  M,  {Crossing  to  n.  c.)  You  did  right,  sir,  to  call  Mr.  Gaunt- 
letMo  account  — he  is  a sad  fellow.  To  my  certain  knowledge  he 
was  seen  not  along  ago,  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  with  a married 
woman. 

Barn,  (l.)  Ha  ! do  you  hear  that,  sir  ? 

Per,  (b.)  I do,  sir  - and  I cannot  deny  it. 

Barn.  Abomiaable ! but  whose  "v^e  was  it,  sir  ? I insist  on 
knowing,  sir ! 

Per.  Miss  Mannerly’s  Aand.)  My  own, 

Barn,  Then  let  go  that  lady’s  hand,  sir ! She  is  under  my  pro- 
tection. How  dare  you  ? Miss  Mannerly,  drop  that  inarried  hand  \ 

Miss  M,  I am  not  Miss  Mannerly,  sir. 

Barn.  Eh  ? Come,  this  won’t  do  — you  mustn’t  insist  upon  be^ 
ing  Mrs.  Breezely,  you  know,  any  longer. 

Miss  M.  I am  as  much  Mrs.  Breezely,  sir,  as  I am  Miss  Mannerly™ 
I was  never  either.  What  my  name  wa^  signifies  nothing  — I have 
been  a long  time  f>ast,  Mrs.  Percy  Gannett.  ^ 

Mrs.  B.  {Crossing  from  1,.  to  l.  c.)  G,  you  sly  puss  ! 

Per,  It  is  true,  Barney ; and  my  cor^dante  in  a little  scvfeme  you 
know  of — — ' V 

Bam.  Silence,  sir ! I’ll  tell  the  whole  tale  myself  at  dinner. 
{Coming  forward^  c.)  I have  just  a word  or  two  to  say  In  conclu- 
sion. It  seems  there  is  a strange  coincidence  between  a certain  pas- 
sage in  my  hfe,  and  one  in  that  of  a jolly  old  Saxon  king.  Now,  in 
order  to  anticipate  any  facetiousness  that  may  be*  delivered  on  the 
occasion  — and  in  spite^  of  the  great  teacher  Shakspeare’s  lineal! 
trust,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  testify  that 
there  are  some  thiims  at  least  as , 

“ Tedious  as  a Twice  Told  Tale.” 


Miss  M.  Percy.  £arna,cle.  Mbs.  B. 

».  V 


CUBTAIN. 


niiNOR’t  (XJLTB  LAOT's)  DXSOBIPTm  L1«T« 


ui4  4owb.  Tk«  lBtro4Mlte 
T«.  mm,  t f«tl  kj  4|  M. 


Thaw  oomprift  thr«t  fliMta  of  fi^ov  OMil,  Mi  «m  k§ 
hftdeitbe^r  Trawinff-room  ot  eotiftgo  porpofoi.  Ilao,  7 fool  bj  • fool.  Mi% 

complete,  $1.25  each. 

*V^II^X>0'W^«— Tkio  ia  a parlour  wiadow  foraoi  with  two  oImIi 

of  paper,  and  oonld  bo  made  praotioablo  to  alido  no  ' ^ 
of  r^iirtaino  each  side  would  make  it  Tory  effeotl' 

Price,  $1.00,  complete. 

yXR.*13JE*Iji.^lLOl3.— This  If  alao  made  with  two  aheolo  of  l 

The  fire  is  lighted,  l)ut  should  this  not  be  required  a ire-paper  oaa  tehonf  or« 
It.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  in  maar  farces  wherein  a charaotor  haa  to  ollah 
up  a uhimnej.  and  man>  plays  where  a fireplace  is  indispensable.  By  pmrohaaiao 
a door,  window,  and  firepbwe  an  ordinary  room  scene  conH  easily  be  oonstmotoi 
with  the  addition  of  some  wall-paper.  Size  3 ft.  by  4^  ft.  Price,  complete,  $1.25. 


MAKE-UP  BOX 


Pin  Case,  $5.00, 
Con'ains  ovor; 


arythin^  necessary  for 

Powder,  Whiting,  Mongolian,  Buddy  Rouge,  Powdered  Antimony,  Jdhiinif  F 
Tiol'  t Powder,  Box  and  Puff ; Chrome,  Blue,  Burnt  Cork,  Penoils  for  we 

I a /I  a W e MM  F ^ M 7 ^ V T ^ ” 


doth  Board, 

making  up  taee^  rla.  i-— Bouu«»  Fead 

■'-*“■“1  Fa«i% 

. , . _ie  Eyee 

hds,  Spir.t  (Jum,  Indian  Ink,  Burnt  Umber,  Camel  Hair  Brushes,  Hares'  Foot, 
Wool, Crape  Hair, Gold  Oream,Paint  Saucer,  Miniature  Puffs,  Scissors  and  Looklaf 
Wlaaa.  Each  artiole  is  of  the  best  quality.  Packed  neatly  la  a Btr«ag  Cfioth- 
I Box,  $4;  Elegant  Tin  Oaae,  $6.  Wo  can  atronsrly  recommend  the  Tin 
They  are  rery  durable,  and  any  artiole  oaa  be  aaed  wltitoal  dldHliii^ 


aaolheri  a great  adraatafe  la  making^np. 

The  abere  acMaUi  to  M had  separaUlj.  lae  prenaiHibr 


EACH, 


PHICE,  ISots. 


HSTE5W  1=1-1^  YS- 


! Bitter  Reckoning 
j Eileen  Oge 
i Bathing 
, An  Old  Score 
My  Sister  from  India 
Maria  Martin 
Among  the  Relics 
Nabob  for  an  Hour 
An  Old  Man 
Village  Nightingale 
Our  Nelly 
Partners  for  Life 
Chopstick  and  Spikins 
Chiselling 

Birds  in  their  Little  Nests 
Pretty  Predicament 
Seven  Sins 
Insured  at  Lloyd’s 
Hand  and  Glove 
Keep  You  r Eye  on  He»* 
J;.8samy’s  Courtship 
> False  Alarm 
Up  in  the  World 
Parted  . 

One.in  Hand,  &c. 

Li  ; tie  Suns  bine 
Who'll  Lend  mo  a Wife 
Extreipes  Meet 
^oiden  Plough 
Sweethearts 
Velvet  and  Rags 
Cut  for  Partner 
Love’s  Alfirm 
An  Appeal  to  Feelin 
j Tale  of  a Comet 
{ Under  False  Colors 
I Heroes 
! Philanthropy 
, Little  Vixens 
, Telephone 
Too  Late  to  Save 
Just  My  Luck 
Grateful  .Father 
Happy  ^ledium 
Sole  Survivor 
j Neck  or  Nothing 


Poppleton’s  Predicaments 
Auld  Acquaintance  j 

Weeds  | 

White  Pilgrim  j 

Dentist’s  Clerk 
Lancers 
Lucille 

Randall’s  Thumb 

Wicked  World 

Two  Orphans 

'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown 

Wonderful  Woman  i 

Curious  Case 

Forty  Winks 

Lady  Clancarty 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

Lily  of  France 

Led  ASvray,  25  cts. 

Henry  V.,  new  version 
Unequa^  Match 
May,  or  Dolly’s  Delusion 
As  Like  as  Two  Peas 
Court  Cards 
Happy  Land 
Allatoona 
Enoch  Arden 
Weak  Woman 
How  She  Loves  Him 
Our  Society 
Mother-in-Law 
Snowed  In 
Terrible  Tinker 
My  Uncle’s  Will 
Our  Friends 
Queen  of  Hearts 
Lady  of  Lyons  Married 
and  Settled 
Bitter  Cold 
Peacock’s  Holiday 
Daisy  Farm 
Wrinkles 
Lancashire  Lass 
On  an  Island 
Q.  E.  D. 

Withered  Leaves 
Ruth’s  Romance 


Old  Sailor 
j Pampered  Menials 
[Noblesse  Oblige 
j Lad  from  the  Country 
Not  False  but  Fickle 
Infatuation 
Davenport  Bros.  & Co. 
Freezing  a Mother-in-Law 
That  Dreadful  Doctor 
Plot  for  Plot 
Our  Relatives 
t Engaged 
My  Awful  Dad 
On  Bail 
Tom  Cobb 
Bow  Bells' 

Married  for  Money 
Funnibone’s  Fix 
Patter  versus  Clatter 
For  her  Child’s  Sake 
Married  in  Haste 
Our  Boys 
Which 

My  Father’s  WiJi 

Daniel  Rochat 

Caste 

School 

Home 

David  Garrick 
Ours 

Social  Glass 

Daniel  Druce 

Pinafore 

Old  Soldier 

My  Daughter’s  D^bui. 

Word  of  Honor 

Sold  Again 

Guy  I awkes 

Little  Madcap 

Handsome  Jftck 

Scarlet  Dick 

Wedding  March 

My  Wife’s  Father’s  Sister 

Uis  Novice 

Much  too  Clever 

Hamlet  Improved 


ARTICLES,  HEEDED  BY  AMAxEUES, 

Such  as  ableaux  Lights.  Magnesium  Tableaux  Lights.  Prepared  Burnt: 
CorJt,  Grease.  Paint-,  Lightning  for  Private  Theatricals. 


Guide  to  Selecting  Plays,  Hints  on  Costnme,  Scenery  to  fit  any  Stage*  ^ 

Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Ethiopian  1 ’ays.  Charades,  Ajmateur’s  Guide,  Guide  to 

the  S:age.  . ! 

OSTEW  OA.TA.XjOa-XJB  SEJ3STT- 

I SAMUEL  FRENCH^  & SON,  | 

I 38  E.  IJrth  Eni<m^:Sq(tiare^  N,  JT. 


